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ISooilt Notices. 



THE NEW STUDY OP AKABIC GEAMMAK * 



To all appearance the study of Arabic grammar is about to enter 
upon a new stage of development. Up till now with few, and these only 
slight, exceptions European grammarians have been content to take the 
materials, the methods and the hypotheses of the native writers and 
arrange and recast them only to the extent absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of western teaching. It is easy to see how this must have been 
so from the necessities of the case. The books were there ready to act 
as guides and it would have been folly to turn from them and attempt to 
reconstruct Arabic grammar anew from the texts as we have been com- 
pelled to do in the case of Assyrian and Egyptian. Thus when Clen- 
ardus, the scholar and traveler of the Renaissance, studied Arabic in 
Spain in the early 16th century, it is easy to recognize under his Gurremia 
and Abulcasin that as-Sanhaji and az-Zamakhshari were his guides. And 
so, too, that same "Gurremia" which smoothed his way has, through 
many editions at Rome, at Leyden, at Breslau and at Oxford, furnished 
again and again the needed clue to the labyrinth of case and mood. 

But the most striking thing in all this is the length of time during 
which Europe has been willing to walk in the leading-strings of the East. 
It is now considerably more than two centuries since the science of Arabic 
grammar was founded in the West by Erpenius at Leyden, Martellotus 
at Rome, and Pocock and Castell in England, but our grammarians are 
still traveling in the old paths and only lately has there appeared for 
'Amr some hope of escape from the beating of Zayd. On the title-page 
of Lumsden's great and strangely neglected work, published at Calcutta 
in 1813, stands that it is "according to the principles taught and main- 
tained in the schools of Arabia," and the same might have stood on the 
title-page of every grammar of Arabic published in Europe. Through 
the illustrious succession of Erpenius and Martellotus, de Sacy and 
Fleischer and all the school of Fleischer, for there are few Arabists that 
have not sat at his feet, we have " the principles of the schools of Arabia " 
in greater or less purity, expanded and deepened it may be, but still from 
the eastern founts. The commanding and original genius of Ewald 
broke away to some extent from these trammels — if he had lived to give 
the promised second edition of his Grammatica critica linguce arabicce 
much more would have been done — and it is, perhaps, fitting that a 
pupil and the pupil of a pupil of Ewald should now be making the first 
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decided movements in the new direction. It is true that there have been 
mutterings of doubt and even absolute schisms on the value to be allowed 
to the hypotheses of the Arabic grammarians, as in the duel we have just 
witnessed between Howell and de Goeje, but such a distinct breaking of 
the old ties as is evidenced by Noldeke's Zur Grammatik des classischen 
Arabisch is a new and a welcome phenomenon. 

But once we have thrown aside with the theories of the native gram- 
marians the collections of examples made by them, the question rises of 
the basis for our new system of grammar. The classical period of Arabic 
is generally regarded as having closed with the fall of the Umayyad 
dynasty and we must then ask what of the texts professing to go back so 
far is genuine and trustworthy for grammatical purposes. Among these 
texts Noldeke rightly puts the Qur'an. Wellhausen's somewhat absurd 
obiter dictum that it is written "in einem ganz unarabischen Arabisch" 
he rejects with the over-mild criticism that that is "etwas zu schrofE." It 
is certainly a priori indefensible to call any form of early Arabic litera- 
ture un- Arabic if our ignorance of the forms actually assumed by the 
language in its first stages be considered. The greater bulk of that lit- 
erature consists of poems and stories of the adventures of the pre-Muslim 
Arab heroes written in flowing and simple prose. But we have no right 
to assume that they had no other literary forms in which the language 
could and did clothe itself, and, in fact, Goldziher in his Arabische 
Philologie has now moved into a clear light the character of the ^So;" 
style of Muhammad and shown that it was simply the style of the 
Kahins used in oracular, mysterious utterances. But besides the Qur'an 
Noldeke includes in his material most of the poems of the classical period 
except those from the court at Damascus which seem to show traces of 
linguistic degeneration and those which are characterized by forced 
obscurity and individual expressions ; it would obviously be dangerous 
to take some phrases from Browning as illustrations of ordinary English 
speech. Further, he includes the stories of the adventures of the early 
Arabs and the traditions of the life of the Prophet ; traditions, legal and 
otherwise, in the formal sense, he does not regard as of the same value — 
they run the risk of being couched, not in the language of nature, but in 
that of law and theology. 

In form Noldeke's work is strictly a collection of materials arranged 
and with a commentary. It is a contribution only, perhaps, rather, a 
bundle of contributions, and does not profess to be in any sense a sys- 
tematic development of Arabic grammar. The title runs Zur Gram- 
matik and the "Zur" reappears with most of the sections. Further, it 
consists to a great extent of what native grammarians would regard as 
"exceptions." Whether the writer had it in view or not his attitude has 
been to gather up what ran in the teeth of the rules rather than what 
illustrated them. Confessedly he is less in sympathy with the views of 
the native grammarians than most European Arabists. But that attitude 
was certainly the best for the work which he has here done. We want 
now to get tte facts of the language straight from the language without 
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fear or favor. And an at least agnostic position towards previous 
hypotheses is the best with which to set out on such a quest. 

By far the greater part of the book is devoted to syntax. Pp. 5-13 
are Zur Lautlehre ; pp. 13-29, Zur Formenlehre, and all the rest, some 
84 pages, Zur Syntax. It is obviously impossible to work in detail 
through such a collection of examples and exceptions as this, but I have 
marked a few points which struck me as of special interest, always a 
very subjective matter. On p. 8 the insertion of _1- to break up a long 

vowel before a double consonant is noted as in ioLi for JuLw and the 
subject is developed until it becomes possible that, e. g., ^UJ^I may be 
for (jUisI and thus kin to ".^Jti • On pp. 10, 11, 25 the early falling away 
of the iijt^^l , with some causes that led up to it, is noticed in a luminous 
fashion. On p. 26 a new meaning of the iii verbal stem is shown, as 
causative to the vi stem, e. g., ^^wo .«Jw', "he made to follow one after 
the other;" ^jj^ )J^>', "he made to be jars one to the other." If the 
same verbs are then used transitively we have the explanation of L-icLo, 
"he doubled," etc., and in time ^'Lu comes very near in meaning to 
k.g.w/l [cf. Lumsden, p. 181]. On p. 28 there comes a meaning of the 
iv stem of interest to the Hebraist ; it is to express consent to, the enter- 
ing upon, what is indicated by the i stem. Thus ^^^JJo\, "to grant a 

request;" JuJol, "to point out what is sought ;" ^j^^, "to give help at 

a cry," and al-Jawhari gives J—*! in the sense of v_,JJ»l but without 
quotations. [Are these not cases of ,,>L*Jt ?] This at once recalls the 
Hebrew b^'J^'Cn from 'bUXO and can be added in its defence to the Ara- 
maic '''^W, VjillSK- This section meets the question which Wellhausen 
raised in his review of Eeckendorf in the Gott. gelehr. Anz., 158, x, p. 775. 

In the same review he dealt with the relation of ,.tl to ,^1 and suggested 
that ^jl is only the oblique — I confess I don't know exactly what that 
means. Noldeke on p. 40 can think of no other explanation of the con- 
struction of j^i than the analogy of the similarly sounding ^\ to which 
he gives nearly verbal force. On p. 67 he touches on the celebrated crux 
at the beginning of Imr al-Qays' Mu'allaqa poem where ,^jj-o is con- 
tinued with o, but cuts the knot by taking o as here practically 
equivalent to • . On p. 68 comes a section of the highest interest to the 
Hebraist. There the existence is proved in early Arabic of a construc- 
tion exactly parallel to the Hebrew waw conversive with the Imperfect, 
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e. gf., tXskli o-LoLs, "then I advanced and found;" <-?5-«e L^wol 

J. 9 j« '(X— ;lV «i, "and he struck her hard and said." Many other 

instances are quoted, but all from early Arabic — later, the usage, never 
frequent, died out — and the exactness of the parallel with the Hebrew 
construction is evident. The question which still remains is whence the 
peculiar heavy pronunciation of the Hebrew form btSp***! tas sprung. 
In this connection a Hebrew-Arabic illustration of the contrast of the 
Perfect and Imperfect given on p. 66 may be worth quoting; Gen. 16:8, 

^ibfl nSit'l Jni^Q nT5a ^S^ is compared with Arabic oJ-ol ^^1 ^j^a 

(5"^^*^ (jvjj i^\,% • Noldeke notes that of the old Aramaic versions only 

the Samaritan preserves the force of the forms. Very many other points of 
interest could be picked out. I will only refer further to the passage on 
p. 86 where the doubt as to number and gender in Arabic is touched and 
rightly traced to a confusion of the feminine and broken plural forms. 

It is needless to say that every line in the book shows the hand of a 
master. It is a book which cannot be reviewed in any ordinary sense ; 
its importance and method can only be indicated. It will be for the 
Arabic study of the future to take it up, assimilate it and push its 
methods further ; then we may hope in time to have an Arabic grammar 
on modern principles. This involves no disrespect to the native gram- 
marians — I probably think more highly of them, their principles and 
their knowledge than does Professor Noldeke — but their system has 
crystallized and become traditional and it is time to go back to the 
sources. What has been begun in lexicography by Dozy and his critics 
and followers, had to be begun in grammar and here we have the 
beginning. Duncan B. Maodonald, 

Hartford, Conn. 



THE DRAMA IN MODERN ARABIC* 



The impossible is happening and there is to be a drama in Arabic. 
How tremendous is the literary revolution involved it is not easy to 
express. Through its thirteen centuries of life and in spite of the lux- 
uriant richness and ever renewed freshness of the forms in which that 
life clothed itself, one form has always been lacking in the Arabic litera- 
ture, — the form of the drama. In the narrative-dialogue and shapeless 
action of al-Hariri Arabic made its nearest approach to the field in which 
the chief glories of western literature have been won, but how distant 
and faltering was that approach, how essential was the failure to grasp 
the possibility and to advance from the most elementary of character- 
sketching and of situation-building, no reader of the Maqdmat needs to 

* M ADEASET el' AZW Jg, ComOdie von Mohammad Bey 'Osman Galal, transcribiert und 
aus dem Arabischen ins Deutsche tibersetzt von Dr. phil. M. Sobernheim. Berlin : S. Calvary 
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